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the Mediterranean and Channel fleets, of which the former was
by far the strongest. The creation of the Atlantic fleet meant
taking half the Mediterranean fleet out of the Mediterranean.
In theory it was not taken quite out, but being based on Gibraltar
could face either way. This, however, was partly camouflage.
The other Fisher-Cawdor policy, the building of the Dread-
nought, i.e. of a battleship which made all others then in the world
second-class, has often been criticized with too little knowledge.
In Chapter XIV below are explained the technical reasons for
designing this ship, which in their way were unanswerable. But
the strategic and international motives were no less cogent. It is
true that it deprived Great Britain of her lead in existing ships,
and involved (just as the 'Admiral' class had in the eighties and
the 'Magnificent' class in the nineties) the building of a new battle-
fleet. But it hit Germany far harder, for it entailed the complete
reconstruction of the Kiel Canal before a single ship of the new
dimensions could be taken through it. What this meant may be
seen from the fact that, though within two months of the Dread-
nought's launch the widening was authorized by the German
Navy Law of April 1906, it was not completed till the summer of
1914, only six weeks before the outbreak of the European war.1
But the Cawdor-Fisher calculation went further. They adopted
a plan to lay down four dreadnoughts in 1906, four in 1907, and so
on for the present. The Dreadnought herself was built in close
secrecy and with entirely unprecedented speed; she was launched
in February 1906 and completed early in 1907; and it was not till
considerably later that the Germans knew enough about her to
start building themselves. Therefore Great Britain would have
had a fleet often, and perhaps fourteen, dreadnoughts or 'Invin-
cibles' afloat before a single German ship of their class had been
completed; and a start would have been established which nothing
could overtake. Before such a hopeless handicap, added to that of
the Kiel Canal, the chance of inducing Germany to renounce the
race seemed a fairly good one; and it was probably the only
alternative, in the light of what we know now, to the solution of
war. But (as we shall see later) it completely disappeared when
the Campbell-Bannerman government in 1906-8, by abandon-
1 A date which may have materially contributed not merely to the non-occur-
rence of the war at earlier crises, but also to its occurring when it did. Unless able
to transfer her battle-ships at will from Wilhelmshaven to Kiel, Germany could
never have exercised that control over the Baltic which in 1914-18 proved so vital
to her.